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EMBROIDER Y IN AMERICA. 



Vir.— MRS. WHEELER'S SUGGESTIONS ABOUT THE DEC- 
ORATION OF TABLE LINEN. 
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ONE of the household arts are 
more ideal than those that relate 
to table napery," said Mrs. 
Wheeler. " Fortunately, fashion 
sometimes condescends to the 
ideal, and at present it pre- 
scribes minute attention to table 
linen. There is a tendency now 
toward decoration that offers a 
wide field for the amateur embroiderer, and next to 
an altar cloth or a baby's frock, perhaps there is no 
work which more becomes a woman's leisure hours, 
I have seen a couple of elderly Frenchwomen in their 
d rawing- room darning the thin places in napkins, when 
darning seemed much more of an elegant accom- 
plishment than an evidence of premeditated pov- 
erty. That is one of the fashions not yet brought 
from France. 

" The present mode of covering tables with 
colored cloths stimulates the embroiderer by 
allowing her work to tell so finely. Let us sup- 
pose that we are in a country house. The table 
is covered first with a cloth of ' solid ' blue Irish 
linen, deeply fringed. Over that lies a strip of 
coarse heavy homespun linen — for we don't pro- 
pose to be fine, but fitting — reaching to the plates. 
If the table is oblong, this strip will be about five 
feet by three feet. The ends are handsomely 
fringed, or perhaps have a band of broad Irish 
lace. The decoration will consist of a broad 
band worked in blue of the color of the lower 
cloth. The design may be according to fancy. 
I suggest conventional ornament. This will be 
worked in outline in linen floss, such as the 
Brainerd and Armstrong floss, that looks like silk. 
Then certain parts may be wrought solid to give 
a certain accent to the whole. As we are work- 
ing on heavy linen, the stitchery should be heavy 
and effective. 

"Now let us suppose a table thus prepared; 
then set with old Indian blue china and a bunch 
of blue larkspurs to grace the centre, and what 
prettier invitation could one have to come and 
dine ? 

" Or if red suits your complexion best, the table 
may be covered with solid red cotton canvas for 
the under cloth. The centre strip will then be 
embroidered with red French working cotton, and 
the table be set with the beautiful red Kaga ware 
to be bought at no great expense at any of the 
Japanese shops." 

" What shall the napkins be ?" 
" To carry out the idea fully, I would suggest 
squares of homespun linen, with a narrow border 
embroidered on one end only. In the middle of 
the opposite side outline a small circle or triangle 
enclosing the initials or monogram of the hostess." 

" That is charming for the country, but one dines 
so much more frequently in town." 

" For city houses very fine white linen heavily embroid- 
ered with silk answers the same decorative purpose." 
'* What shall be the under cloth ?" 
" There ^are linens so fine and dainty that expensive 
things are unnecessary." 

" I am glad you have not suggested plush or satin. I 
have not yet forgotten the sensation, of picking up my 
bread from a red satin table cover." 

" I dined sumptuously myself off pink satin this sea- 
son, but, as your tone seems to intimate, it is not — well, 
we will say — nice. Much of the charm of the table lies 
in its sentiment of freshness and spotlessness. Nothing 
should go on a table where food is placed that cannot 
be washed. Moreover, the steam-cleaning establish- 
ments can never inspire the sentiments of the washtub, 
even if the good people who indulge in satin cloths found 



it necessary to employ them. And let me add, senti- 
ment has too much to do with our enjoyment to sacrifice 
it to mere fineness. No, we will have wash cloths of 
solid color but of exquisite web. The centre cloth should 
be of the finest linen, and for an adornment nothing is 
more beautiful than fine drawn work all around. There 
are great opportunities in this way for drawn work, which 
rivals the beauty and fineness of lace. By the way, do 
you know that we get our drawn work through the Mi- 
norcans of St. Augustine, who preserve the traditions they 
received so many years ago from the Spanish nuns ?" 

" One could scarcely imagine, unassisted, that those 
Minorcan women ever did anything." 

" Yet they are most skilful needlewomen, and our 
modern lace-like drawn work is the outcome of the early 
teaching they received." 

" But with the drawn work shall there be embroidery ?" 

"Not necessarily; but I have seen a beautiful drawn 
cloth on which were embroidered pansies in their nat- 
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ural colors. This was done in silks. The pansies lay 
as if scattered over the cloth, and the table decorations 
in keeping were pansies. This is a suggestion that can 
be carried out in any favorite flower. Another very ef- 
fective way of treating the central strip of linen is bv 
1 cut work.' " 

" How is this done ?" 

" The design should be strongly drawn, and, where 
necessary, punched ; but more often it is necessary to cut 
it out clean with a pair of sharp scissors. Then it must 
be buttonholed, and the interstices crossed by threads, 
to be also buttonholed. This gives it the effect of lace. 
In fact, it resembles church lace, and the strip suggests 
an altar cloth." 

" Is the work to be done in silk or linen ?" 

" Silk, and I suggest gold-colored silks. They wash 
well, and the strip, with its ornament, in that case will 
' tell ' over plain white under covers. The napkins for 



such a cloth are square pieces of linen, with a narrow 
buttonholed edge. Although we are talking of original 
work, I would like to say here that the small square Jap- 
anese doilies that are masses of embroidery and color 
when sewed together make a beautiful centre cloth." 

" But every one does not care to go to the trouble and 
expense of two cloths." 

" In that case it is well to have a fine large design in 
the centre. The initials surrounded by ornament make 
an effective decoration. These should be embroidered 
in colored silks. Again, I suggest gold-colored silks as 
most useful and effective." 

" What other methods of embroidery can be used ?" 
" in making borders I think it an excellent plan to 
stamp the design and then throw it into relief by darning 
the ground in color. The embroidery cord which is now 
in vogue is useful in outlining a design. The cord is fas- 
tened down at small intervals by white or colored silks. 
A purl stitch, as it is technically known to embroiderers, 
increases the effectiveness." 
" What is a purl stitch ?" 

" A loop-shaped stitch, and it is very orna- 
mental. If the manufacturers used good designs 
in the damask table-cloths it would be a happy 
thought to treat those by outlining and veining. 
But the designs are not good, so if we must use 
them, we keep them as unobtrusive as possible. 

" I have seen a table cloth for a ' stag party' — I 
believe that is the technical term. It was used at 
a gentleman's supper. All about the square cloth 
were groups taken from old Dutch pictures, boors 
drinking, emblems of rough good cheer. It was 
very jolly, and not as recklessly convivial as it 
sounds. This was executed in old Dutch em- 
broidery to be in character, and in blue linen 
floss. 

" Now let me describe a hunting cloth to be 
used at a hunt dinner. It was square, and just large 
enough to cover the top of the table. It had a 
border about six inches wide, and this was a 
regular hunting field. Hounds and huntsmen were 
pursuing a fox at full cry, jumping hurdles and 
ditches in most exciting fashion. The drawing 
was done by a huntsman of artistic tastes and 
the work by a young lady fond of the chase. It 
was outlined in black silk, and so finely done that 
the work was like an etching ; even the faces 
wore their various expressions." 

" One could vary the scene for the occasion ?" 
" Certainly. At the seaside, where there is a fish 
club, wave forms, dolphins, big and little fishes 
would combine into an ornament that would be 
both entertaining and suitable. In fact, to every 
woman will occur some event to which she wishes 
to give special attention, and she can get up a set 
of table napery to do it honor. In this age of de- 
signs offered so freely there ought to be no diffi- 
culty in getting something suitable if she does not 
design or draw herself. In fact, with my enthu- 
siasm for the embroiderer's art, I can fancy no 
more agreeable pastime than in thus decorating 
an entire table service of linen." M. G, H. 



LECTERN HANGING. 



THE lectern hanging engraved in this number is 
part of a set for Trinity Church furniture, to go with 
altar and pulpit hangings given last month. The ground 
should be of figured silk, as before recommended, of the 
correct ecclesiastical green, and the whole design should 
be carefully marked out upon it. It should be framed 
all in one — that is to say, not rolled and the outlying or- 
naments worked first, leaving the heavy gold triangles 
to be applied when all else is finished. The roses must 
be worked either in ordinary or in Japanese feather- 
stitch in silk, and very delicate tones of light, broken 
reds selected ; the calyx leaflets in satin-stitch, the lines 
going outward in bronzy olives inclining to gold. 
When the flower is fully worked it should be outlined 
with fine gold cord or with Japanese gold thread ; a 
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finer quality being used for the divisions between the 
petals and for the seeds. These last may be terminated 
with small gold spangles or with French knots. The 
foliage leaves at the alternate extremities of the triangles 
should be worked with bronze gold silk, laid across from 
side to side, not quite close together, but allowing the 
green of the ground to show a glimmering through. 
They must then be outlined with two threads of Japan- 
ese gold sewn down with Maltese silk of the same tint, so 
that the stitches may be invisible. Veins of gold thread 
should then be worked over the silk. 

The delicate tracery of lines between the roses and 
leaves should be worked in thick stem-stitch in the same 
bronze golds used for the calyx leaflets between the 
petals of the roses, the terminations brightening into 
pure golden tones and worked in satin-stitch. The 
powde rings which repeat the centres of the roses should 
also be worked in stem-stitch with bronze gold silk, 
the seeds being French knots of pure gold silk. These 
knots should either be worked with a thick strand of 
silk, so as to make them larger and give a little more 
importance, or a larger knot, made by twisting the silk 
twice or more round the needle when making the knot. 

The design of the triangles must be separately 
marked out on the strong linen or holland, always rec- 
ommended for gold work. Brick-stitch, made with a 
treble row of double gold threads, not too fine, and 
stitched across with red silk, must be used and great 
care taken with the points of the triangles. If Japanese 
gold is used, which cannot easily be carried through the 
material, it must be finished as neatly as possible, and a 
strand of silk or of gold thread laid over the joinings in 
the direction of the point. After the gold work has 
been pasted and left to dry in the frame, it must be cut 
out and applied on the space left for it on the antepen- 
dium. After being firmly stitched down all round and 
on both sides of the interlaced triangles it will probably 
be necessary to put a couching line of gold thread or 
fine cord to hide the stitches. If, however, this can be 
done by a line of dark red chenille or of dark green che- 
nille a darker tone of the ground, it will certainly look 
richer. 

When all is finished and a very little paste rubbed 
into the back of the work and allowed to dry slowly, 
the work may be unframed and the antependium made 
up. It will probably require an interlining of coarse 
and rather stiff iinen, over which the work may be care- 
fully tacked and the edge turned over about a quarter of 
an inch and herring-boned. The silk lining, which may 
either be green or red, should then be first tacked and 
then sewn on with invisible stitches. A gold fringe of 
two and a half or three inches may be sewn on, so as to 
lie on the antependium at the bottom. The space for 
this fringe should be marked on the silk before any 
work is begun and the centre struck for the design 
above it. L. Higgin. 

SUMMER EMBROIDERY. 



Embroidery in summer assumes a different aspect 
from that it wears in winter. All heavy materials, wools and 
silks, are banished, and the thickest textures are Bolton sheeting 
and duck, linens and open canvases being the favorite. The 
work chosen, moreover, must especially look dainty and attrac- 
tive, for it becomes almost an accessory of the toilet on sum- 
mer piazzas and in view of the gay throngs at the watering places. 
The more important dealers in embroidery materials make special 
preparations for the summer with these points in view. Among 
the things shown at J. B. Shepherd & Co.'s are Bolton sheetings 
in color. There was a dull moss-green tint, for instance, prepared 
for a sofa-pillow, divided by two strips of dull silver galloon in- 
to three stripes. In the centre was the ornament, an odd med- 
iaeval design wrought in heavy outlines of rope silk in two shades 
of red, and the interstices of the ornament darned in filoselle of 
the same color. Among similar pillows in other tints was one of red 
divided in the same way by silver galloon, the ornament, a conven- 
tional floral design, being heavily outlined in reddish brown rope 
silk, and this was retraced inside by a line of lighter red executed 
in buttonhole stitch, leaving small intervals between the upright 
portions of the stitch which extended inward — very effective work 
at a slight cost of labor. Other sofa-pillows had the outlines 
marked by soft but rather large chenille and woollen cords, that 
were kept in place by couchings of another tint in silk, with lighter 
embroidery stitches inside. Solid embroidery involves much la- 
bor and attention to stitchery, and there is little of such work in 
summer. Almost everything is done in outline, aided, perhaps, by 
buttonholing and darning. 

Toilet-covers chiefly divide the attention with sofa-pillows. 
They are of fine white linen, and can be now bought with drawn- 
work borders stamped for the embroidery, which is usually in 
outline with linen floss or wash silks. 

There is a revival of fine sheer, cream-tinted canvas. Bureau - 
covers of this can be bought with beautifully drawn borders, all 
ready for action. The embroidery is in the old-fashioned sampler 
stitch, and in old-fashioned colors. One of these was in dull 



greens, olives, and yellows. Nothing could be more quaintly pret- 
ty. In addition to the border, the cloth was sprinkled over with 
small flowers in sampler stitch introducing faint tints of red. 

The old-fashioned chair-strips in Berlin wool on canvas make 
popular summer work. 

An artistic kind of needlework, which should never be 
allowed to go out of favor, is the old-fashioned Macrame' lace, 
made from Barbour's flax threads, which, by the way, are equally 
desirable for the making of Cluny, Russian and other broadly exe- 
cuted work of the kind so effective in decoration and furniture. 
The soft, natural hue of the flax is far better than any artificial 
coloring, and when relieved, for instance, against a lining of dark 
crimson or maroon, it is rich and harmonious. Such a combination 
was seen recently in an open-worked strip of Macrame' lace for • 
a mantel valance, finished with a deep knotted fringe of the 
threads. Nothing could have been in better taste for the purpose. 
Macrame lace work is almost as easy of execution as^old-time knit- 
ting, and it would be good news to learn that it had been seen on 
the piazza of every house in the country this summer. 

^FFafaiifirt of Brcigns. 

THE PORTRAIT STUDY {FRONTISPIECE). 

IN PAINTING IN OIL COLORS, begin by drawing care- 
fully the outlines of the head and shoulders with a sharp-pointed 
piece of charcoal. Next secure the charcoal sketch by going over 
it with a little burnt Sienna and ivory black, mixed with a little 
turpentine. The shadows of the hair and face may be massed— 
that is to say, painted in one flat tone. A flat bristle brush of 
medium size will also be needed ; rub the tones into the canvas, 
not allowing any more actual paint to show than is necessary. 

The hair is treated in the same manner, and it will be well to 
rub in only the general impression of the darks, leaving the can- 
vas to represent the light parts. Be sure that the features are all 
in place, though no actual details are needed in this first drawing. 

It is always well to begin with the background, which can be 
laid in while the frottee or underpainting of the head is drying. 
In this underpainting, always keep before you the effect of the 
original study. Notice, for example, that the dark tones of the 
head are relieved by a lighter tone in the background, and so on. 
Let the background be of a light, warm blue-gray tone, painted 
loosely and yet with plenty of pigment. 

Make the hair a light reddish brown, with pretty golden tints in 
the high lights, especially over the ear and forehead. The half 
tints are soft blue gray in tone and the shadows warm rich reddish 
brown. The girl's complexion is a pure ivory white, with a faint 
rose flush in the cheeks and softly tinted rose-colored lips. The 
eyes are of hazel brown and the eyebrows and lashes are light red- 
dish brown. 

The dress, of which very little is seen, is a warm light pink with 
a high collar of white muslin in the neck. A tea rose, with its 
creamy yellow tints, is fastened on the right side of her gown. 

Begin by painting the background, or at least laying in its gen- 
eral effect, as this will materially influence the flesh tints. Use 
permanent blue, white, a very little ivory black, yellow ochre, 
light red and raw umber. 

After the head is painted it is well to review the background, 
and the effect will be improved by adding a deeper tone of shad- 
ow behind the shoulders. In the deeper tones of shadow substi- 
tute burnt Sienna for light red ; add madder lake, and use less 
white. Paint the hair with light red, raw umber, white, a little 
yellow ochre and a very little ivory black. In the half tints use 
permanent blue, and in the shadows substitute burnt Sienna for 
light red. For the local flesh tint in face and neck, use white, 
yellow ochre, vermilion, a little cobalt, and a little raw umber and 
a very little ivory black. In the cheeks add madder lake, and for 
the shadows omit vermilion and use only raw umber, a little 
white, yellow ochre, madder lake, light red and a very little ivory 
black. Where the shadows become deeper and warmer in tone, as 
over the eyes, behind the nose, under the chin, etc., substitute burnt 
Sienna for light red, and make the tones rich and warm in 
quality. 

For the lips use vermilion, madder lake, a little white and raw 
umber. In the shadows add cobalt and a very lijtle ivory black, 
omitting vermilion. The high lights in both upper and lower 
lips should be touched in smartly with a finely pointed sable brush 
of firm texture. The lower lip is always redder and warmer in 
tone than the upper. After painting the mouth in its local tone, 
add these crisp touches, using vermilion, madder lake, white— a 
little white and the least bit of ivory black to prevent crudeness. 

For the dress use vermilion, white, madder lake, raw umber 
and a little ivory black. In the deeper shadows add burnt Sienna 
and a little permanent blue, omitting vermilion, which has no place 
in shadows. The white collar is painted in at first with a uniform 
tone of warm, delicate gray, the lights and shadows being added 
later. 

Keep the lights for the last, as they lose their freshness if 
painted in t'oo soon. 

The brushes needed are : for general laying in, or first paint- 
ing, large and medium flat bristle brushes. For small details 
and careful work in finishing use flat pointed sables, Nos. 6 and 10. 
For the first painting, which should be put on heavily, mix a little 
turpentine with the colors, as this causes them to dry quickly. 
After this, however, it is better to use French poppy oil as a 
medium. Very little is required, and this should be mixed with 
the colors on the palette before painting. 

In water-colors, the same general effect of color already 
given for oil painting may be used. Procure a sheet of What- 
man's double elephant paper with a texture of medium rough- 
ness ; it is better when painting a face not to use paper with 
too coarse a texture. It is well to stretch the paper either on an 
ordinary drawing board or else on a regular stretcher lined with 



muslin. Directions for stretching water-color paper have been 
frequently given in these columns. If one can draw well enough 
to sketch in the design lightly with a finely pointed charcoal stick, 
this is, of course, the best way ; otherwise it will be better to trans- 
fer the outlines of the head and shoulders. To do this it is only 
necessary to "scribble," so to speak, on the back of the paper 
with a rather soft lead-pencil, and then go over the outlines with 
a fine steel knitting-needle or etching pencil. The "scribbled" 
paper is placed beneath the design to be transferred, face down- 
ward, on the water-color paper. The pointed instrument is then 
used to follow carefully the outlines of the design ; and when the 
paper is removed, a complete tracing should be found beneath. 

The knitting-needle may be considered a strictly feminine de- 
vice, but is really much better than to trace the outlines with a 
lead-pencil, which, if carelessly used, may injure the design. 

The paper should be moistened all over, before applying the 
color, with pure water, and a clean, large, round brush should 
be used to wash in the background. 

The moist water-colors in pans or tubes are, of course, to be 
used. If transparent washes are employed, which, as a rule, 
is considered the best method of painting on the rough, heavy 
English paper, no white pigment is allowed, though for decorative 
painting on textile fabrics Chinese white is an indispensable foun- 
dation, and should also be mixed with all the colors to give •' body " 
to them. 

The few changes made between the oil and water-colors given 
for painting this charming study are as follows : Substitute sepia 
in water-color for bone brown in oil. Cobalt will be found 
more generally useful in water-color than permanent blue, and rose 
madder will also prove a better color than madder lake if one 
does not care to buy both. Lamp-black is an excellent color for 
toning backgrounds, flesh and drapery generally, and will well 
replace the very useful ivory black of oil color. 

The brushes needed for water-color painting are : one large 
round " washer " of dark or mixed hairs, also two or more gradu- 
ated camePs-hair {not sables) for general details; and one or 
perhaps two little finely pointed camePs-hair brushes for small 
details in finishing, especially about the eyes, nostrils, ears and 
mouth. 

THE POPPIES AND MORNING-GLORIES. 
The background maybe a light warm blue gray, with 
touches of purple in the shadows. The poppies are red and dull 
pink, with deep purplish black tones in the petals near the centre. 
In order to make the composition harmonious and agreeable, it 
will be well to make the upper poppies red and those nearer the 
morning-glories pink ; though, of course, the colors should be so 
arranged as to avoid abrupt effects. The morning-glories are soft 
white, with stripes of pink and purple; a little pink is seen on the 
edges, especially in those which are nearer the pink poppies. 

In painting in oil colors, first sketch the general outlines 
of the design with a stick of charcoal, sharpened to a point. 

Do not attempt to put in too many details at first, but be care- 
ful to secure the general proportions, and place each flower in its 
proper place. If one has not the requisite knowledge to draw the 
design correctly, it will be better to trace the outlines. 

Begin with the background, and paint this with raw umber, 
white, a little permanent blue, light red and ivory black. In the 
lighter parts add a little yellow ochre and madder lake, omitting 
raw umber. In the deeper shadows substitute burnt Sienna for 
light red, and add more madder lake and permanent blue. The 
red poppies are painted with vermilion, madder lake and white, 
qualified with a little ivory black for the local tone. In the shad- 
ows add light red and a little permanent blue. The surface lights, 
which are seen where the petal turns over, are cool blue gray ; 
these are very important, and are often overlooked or omitted by 
careless painters. The actual " high lights " are quite different, 
and generally suggest merely a light shade of the local tone. The 
reflected lights should also be studied with attention, as they give 
transparency to the petals. Paint the gray surface lights with 
white, ivory black, permanent blue, yellow ochre and light red. 

The pink poppies are cool and gray in tone ; the lights are al- 
most white, and the half tints are soft purplish gray. The dark 
spots near the centre in both the red and pink flowers are a dull 
purple black. The colors needed for the pink flowers are madder 
lake, white, a little yellow ochre and a very little ivory black in the 
local tone. In the shadows add raw umber and light red, with a 
little permanent blue. For the dark places near the centre, use 
ivory black, madder lake and permanent blue. In the surface 
lights use a little yellow ochre and silver white, with a very little 
madder lake and the very least bit of ivory black. The stamens 
are a deep black gray, with a purple tinge in parts. Paint these 
with ivory black, light red, permanent blue, white and yellow 
ochre. 

The green leaves and buds of the poppies are much grayer and 
cooler in color than those of the morning-glories ; their stems are 
also very light and blue gray. To paint these, use permanent 
blue, white, ivory black, a little light cadmium and light red. In 
the shadows substitute madder lake for light red, and add raw 
umber. 

The morning-glories should be painted in at first with a gen- 
eral tone of very lighl warm gray, and the high lights and other 
details are added afterward. For this general (or local) tone of 
gray, mix white, yellow ochre, a little permanent blue, madder 
lake and a very little ivory black. In the shadows add burnt 
Sienna and use less White. The pure high lights are touched in 
boldly with white, a little yellow ochre, and the very least quan- 
tity of ivory black to prevent crudeness. The pinkish purple 
stripes are painted with madder lake, white, a little permanent 
blue or cobalt, qualified with a very little raw umber and a touch 
of ivory black. In the shadows add burnt Sienna and raw umber. 
The green leaves of the morning-glory are a medium shade of 
warm bright green. The stems show more yellow than the leaves, 
and are very light in quality of color. For these greens use 



